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Convention Notes 


A Flood of Entries 


The newspapers and magazines for the 
contest have been arriving by regular 
mail, air mail, special delivery, registered 
mail, by hand, by express, parcel post— 
every way but by radio. They have come 
by the dozens every hour,and we have 
been very happy to see among the num- 
ber many of our charter members and 
also some new covers and headlines. It 
is a busy time of the year, and our hours 
are stretched to the breaking point, but 
it is a pleasant duty as we prepare to 
meet our friends at the Convention which 
is such a perilously short time away. 

* * + 


More Work 


There are so many details to be handled 
that the packages were piled up in the 
office until the closing date. Now they 
have been opened and we are carefully 
checking to see that all the necessary de- 
tails are taken care of. If often happens 
that the packages, and this is true of 
small publications also, where it is least 
expected, are torn and shredded by their 
long and short trips to New York and 
entry blanks or checks have slipped out. 
A large number of papers come without 
entry blanks or checks and likewise, a 
large number of blanks and fees arrive 
in separate envelopes for which no 
papers appear. These have to be checked 
and a large amount of correspondence 
carried on at the busiest time of our year. 

of ae ok 


They Were Sent 


Much to our surprise and regret, we 
are still receiving letters which are 
couched in no pleasant terms in many 
cases, asking “Why we, old members of 
the Association, have received no an- 
nouncements of the Convention when 
8o-and-so, a new paper, has not only re- 
ceived a special invitation from you to 
enter, but did so long ago.” Well, we 
don’t know what to say, for we dislike 
putting the blame elsewhere, but two sep- 
arate notices were sent out at different 
times and few were returned for wrong 
addresses. They must have been lost in 
the mail or were misplaced. Only today 
we received a letter from an editor whose 
paper is an old member saying that all 
our circulars had been sent to the prin- 
cipal’s office and she found them by acci- 
dent just after the closing date. (Have 
you looked there?) We were very happy 
to give her special permission to enter 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Speakers Will Be Announced on Final Program 
FRIDAY, MARCH 8th 


Because of the increasing attendance of the 
convention and the impossibility of conven- 
iently moving the entire group at any one 
t'me, the policy will be followed in 1929 of 
providing opportunity for delegates to visit 
the newspaper plants and institutions about 
the city at hours to be arranged but which 
will not interfere with attendance at the 
meetings. 

10:30 A.M.—OPENING MEETING—MeMillin 
Theatre. 


11:15 A.M.—EXHIBIT OF SCHOOL PUBLI- 
CATIONS—Ear! Hall. Conven- 
tion picture—picture taken on 
Library steps. 


—FACULTY ADVISERS LUNCH- 
EON—John Jay Hall. 


:45 P. M.—ADDRESS. 
:30 P.M 


:30 P.M 


200 M. 


“\_ SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 


Top‘cs relating to the problems of 
the staff will be discussed at these 
meetings. _Subjects and speakers 
to be announced on final program. 


.M.—MOVING PICTURE LECTURE. 


. M.—D I N N E R—Teachers College— 
Normal School Delegates—John 
Jay Hall.—Extra Fee. 
Evening free for visits to news- 
paper plants or other activities. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 9th 
Columbia “Spectator” 


edition edited by representatives of 
prize winning papers 


M.—ADDRESS. 


M—ROUND TABLE S—Student 
Leaders. 


M.—BUSINESS MEETING — Voting 
Delegates only. 


M.—CONVENTION LUNCHEON — 
Mecca Temple. Organized sing- 
ing and cheering. 


M.—VARSITY SHOW—‘“Ho Hector” 
—Special Performance for C. 8S. 
P. A. Delegates — Waldorf-As- 
toria Ball Room. 
Convention Adjourns 


a 
late under those circumstances. One 
more instance of this is the case of a 
large city high school. We received 
either four or five letters taking us 
sharply to task for neglecting them, all 
letters being from different people. We 
have sent them all Convention material 
in addition to the first lot sent to the 
school. Why not tell us where and to 
whom the mail should go? 


* * * 


Farewell to the Waldorf 

The staff of the Varsity Show are hard 
at work rehearsing “Ho Hector!” and 
they will give a special matinee for our 
benefit on Saturday afternoon, March 9. 
There has been quite a bit about classi- 
cal subjects going the rounds of Columbia 
ever since Professor John Erskine dis- 
covered the fascinating personality of 
Helen of Troy. Helen will be there and 
all the heroes of the Trojan War. Our 


delegates will receive a “liberal” educa- 
tion in the field of collegiately modern- 
ized and interpreted ancient history. But 
they need not fear it will be too much 
like school. The collegian always sees 
to that. 

Incidentally, it will be the last show 
to be given in the Waldorf Astoria and 
the last convention matinee to be held in 
that famous old hotel. It has been a 
landmark for years and has become a 
household word all over the world. The 
spaciousness of the old order is its un- 
doing. Property has become so valuable 
in that part of the city that it is to be 
torn down this spring soon after the con- 
vention and an office building erected on 
its site. If you wish to see it at its best, 
and during the last of its days, you must 
come to the convention this year. 

+ * * 


Able Speakers Assured 

The program is getting under way and 
will have a greater number of speakers 
than before. It will include some of our 
old friends and many new ones in the 
fields of newspaper and magazine work, 
publishing houses and in the literary 
world. The professorial staff of Colum- 


_ bia is always kind to us and volunteers 


readily for the Convention. All these 
people are very busy. They are ealled 
here and there for service and speeches 
at a moment’s notice. We are never able 
to make our arrangements with them 
very far ahead for that very reason, and 
experience has taught us that to wait 
until shortly before the convention means 
a better group of speakers than if we try 
to complete the list some weeks ahead. 
We are giving a summary of the conven- 
tion schedule at the end of this issue. 
* * +” 


Pack Your Pep 

The Convention luncheon will be served 
at Mecca Temple and will be enlivened 
by organized singing and cheering. We 
can supply the song sheets but we are 
not prepared to issue the encyclopedia 
necessary to contain all the cheers. 
Bring them along in your head and your 
throat and t(y)ell them to us between 
courses. 

* * - 
From Everywhere 

We assume you are coming to the con- 
vention, of course. Who would miss it? 
Two chaps who were here last year are 
coming again. They are hitch-hiking 


1 





from Florida. Another is coming from 
Sacramento, California. Today we learn- 
ed of three who are coming from Red- 
wood City, California. Two cadets are 
coming from Culver Military Academy in 
Indiana, and Illinois,, Ohio, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Washington, D. C., North and 
South Carolina, Virginia and other parts 
of the country will be represented. Why 
not see that your state is here, or, more 
important, your school. A liberal pre- 
Convention time allowance and a stop- 
over, are permitted by the railroads if 
you wish extra time. See your station 
agent about it. And remember also that 
the railroads are giving you _ special 
rates. If you live nearby, or near enough 
so that the fare to New York is sixty- 
seven cents or more, buy a ticket to the 
Convention and help the chap who lives 
half way across the continent secure his 
reduction. It means a great deal to him 
and we must guarantee a certain num- 
ber to the railroads in order that we 
may continue to secure this courtesy. 
* * * 


You Have Something 


Are you sending a mounted exhibit of 
your publications’ special features to be 
placed among the other exhibits at the 
Convention? Make up a chart of some 
novelty in your paper or some unique ac- 
tivity connected with it and send it on 
for the edification of the delegates. 

Take another look at your convention 
circular and see if you have complied 
with all the requirements. Through 
error, the entry and registration blanks 
were printed on the backs of pages list- 
ing the rules and regulations of the Con- 
vention. If you wish an extra copy we 
should be pleased to send you one or an 
extra entry or registration blank. Re- 
member the dates for Advance and Final 
Registration. You will be saved some 
delay by registering early. 

“We” hope to see you at the Con- 
vention. 

The Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary. 


First Galley Inaugurated 


The Walt Whitman Galley of “The 
Junior Fourth Estate,” the first mem- 
ber of the honorary society of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association, 
was inaugurated at Abington, Penn- 
sylvania, High School, December 19, 
with the secretary, Mr. Murphy, as 
chairman. 

Nine members from the “Oracle” 
staff and eight from “The Abington- 
ian” were installed as initial members. 

Who will be the next live galley? 

Kindly send applications to Mr. Jo- 
seph M. Murphy, 406 John Jay Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City. 





Joseph M. Murphy 


There is an editorial “We” and a Lind- 
bergian “We” so “We” have invented a 
secretarial “We” to fit our particular 
case. Our “We” are the Secretary and 
the Assistant Secretary whose name has 
but recently appeared on the stationery 
and in the correspondence of the Asso- 
ciation. As all our old members know, 
Joseph M. Murphy has tried to slip his 
slender form into the many angles and 
devious paths into which his work as Sec- 
retary of the Association led him. It has 
been difficult at times to crowd all the 
work into the hours or minutes taken 
from his other duties and at times the 
members have been exasperated by de- 
lays in receiving answers to their letters 
and in other ways. 

Imagine his happiness and heartfelt 
gratitude when another came his way who 
was imbued with the same spirit of sac- 
rifice, an equal ability to forget what 
time means and whose broad and willing 
shoulders lifted an immense burden from 
his own. Thus has the Association’s 


Here and There 


Morgue Is Planned 

Composed of members from both the 
newspaper and magazine staffs, the 
Press Club of the George Washington - 
High School, Danville, Virginia, plans to 
start a newspaper morgue this term. 

The club president stated that “Such a 
file of information, pictures, and cuts 
would be of invaluable use in the years 
to come.” 

Here’s to a successful culmination of 
your plans. 


J. F. Box 


“We” come into being. John F. Fox, Jr., 
now studying at Columbia, came from 
Rome, New York, where he founded and 
was first editor of the Junior High School 
paper, Scholastic Opinion. He has un- 
bounded enthusiasm and __ unlimited 
ability. 

He has taken on himself the much 
needed but almost insurmountable task of 
reorganizing the administration of the 
Association, which grows so fast that it 
is difficult to keep up with the advancing 
pace and to keep ahead is a miracle. The 
secretary has had no one who was able 
to devote as much time to the affairs of 
the Association as Jack Box, and he is 
happy for this opportunity to present to 
the members of the Association their As- 
sistant Secretary who is destined to play 
a large part in the future affairs of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
and whom he values in addition as 4 
source of inspiration and constant en- 
couragement and as a loyal and sincere 
friend. 


Science Paper Published 

The Microscopy Club of Monroe High 
School, New York City, has recently is- 
sued its second number of “The Micro- 
scopist,” a paper dealing with scientific 
problems. 

Various phases of science are treated 
in this news sheet with an amazing 
amount of thoroughness. 

Some of the articles deal with guinea 
pigs, the albino rat, “Vegetation after 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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What Type for the Well-Dressed Newspaper? 


By Paul A. Bennett 


EW people who attend the theater 
think of the hours of painstaking 
attention to details that have been ex- 
pended on the items of lighting, sets, di- 
rection and tempo. Yet these items—de- 
The British delegation of trade-union 
representatives, who came here on 

Tuesday at the invitation of “The Lon- 

don Daily Mail” to study reasons for 

the disparity between the high wages 
and prosperous living conditions of the 

American worker and their own lower 

wage standards, gained considerable 

light in a tour of several industrial 
establishments in Brooklyn yesterday. 

They were curious to know how it 

was that the average wage of the 
American toiler virtually doubled that 
of his British brother, and how it was 
possible for industries here to offer 
such fat envelopes to their employees 
and at the same time compete success- 
fully in world markets. 

7 pt. Ionic No. 5 
tails if you please—play a big part in 
making or marring a performance. 

Much the same sort of thing is true 
about making and dressing a newspaper. 
People can, you know, read any sort of 
thing. But they can’t read any sort of 
thing comfortably, or easily, or as quick- 
ly. And they do, unconsciously, it is true, 
make up their mind as to what sort of 
paper one is pretty much from how it 
looks. 

Physical appearance, then, is a label 
which indicates quality of content, and 
we should pay just as much attention to 
the kind of type-dress our paper is to 
wear as we do to our own dress, or to 
the quality of English used in writing the 
stories the paper will carry. 

Our attainable “ideal” in selecting a 
body-matter type should be one that is 
easy to read, sufficiently compact to give 
maximum word count, and so designed 
and cut as to offer no mechanical diffi- 
culties in composing, mat-making, stere- 
otyping and printing. 

Our selection of a type for heads 
should be one that has sufficient color to 
attract the roving eye, one that is in- 
Stantly legible (and this automatically 
means heads in lower case rather than 
caps) and one compact enough to permit 
generous letter-count to aid the head- 
writer. The same items of mechanical 
consideration mentioned for body-matter 
type also apply to the head type. 

But let’s examine these suggested stan- 
dards in detail, in an effort to avoid gen- 
eralities and become specific: 

Our body-matter type should be “easy 
to read” and “compact” we maintained. 
Several faces meet these requirements, 
but two meet them more satisfactorily 
than some of the others. These two, 
Ionic No. 5 and Century Expanded 
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(which are also properly designed for 
mechanical efficiency in production) are 
shown below. 

Both these specimens are set in the 
same point size (seven point) but the 


The British delegation of trade-union 
representatives, who came here on 
Tuesday at the invitation of “The Lon- 
don Daily Mail” to study reasons for 
the disparity between the high wages 
and prosperous living conditions of the 
American worker and their own lower 
wage standards, gained considerable 
light in a tour of several industrial 
establishments in Brooklyn yesterday. 

They were curious to know how it 
was that the average wage of the 
American toiler virtually doubled that 
of his British brother, and how it was 
possible for industries here to offer 
such fat envelopes to their employees 
and at the same time compete success- 
fully in world markets. 





7 pt. Century Expanded 

Ionic No. 5 seems, and is, a larger and 
easier-reading face. The reason is not 
difficult to discover—Ionic, a face de- 
signed specifically for newspaper small- 
size reproduction, has larger lower-case 
letters because lower-case letters com- 
prise fully three-quarters of the average 
newspaper column. The designers, there- 
fore, produced an easier-reading type by 
giving greatest attention to its most- 
read portion, and by making the lower- 
case letters purposely large. 

Ionic letters are also fitted more 
closely, their serifs are sturdy and 
shorter, so that the white space which 
formerly went between individual letters 
is put within the Ionic letters—thus gain- 
ing an even distribution of “light spaces” 
in a word or line. Light, therefore, comes 
through the Ionic letter, and not around 
it as in other types—a great factor for 
attaining increased legibility. 

Despite the fact that Ionic looks, and 
is, a larger type per point size than 
others, it has maximum letter count. In 
the specimen above it will be noticed that 
the Ionic face runs letter for letter and 
line for line with the Century Expanded 
specimen. 

That a newspaper body face must be 
designed for the purpose, and not pro- 
portionately reduced from a larger size 


Modern man cannot be served by a tool that is just goo 
enough or a little better than pretty good. The good tool 
must do all that man can demand today and it must be 
able to meet his greater demands of tomorrow. The maker 
of a great tool is a prophet of industry. He cannot afford 
to limp behind, adapting past inventions, copying here, 
borrowing there, evading or omitting where he dares not 
borrow. The words “‘machine composition” mean “Lino- 
type composition” throughout the world, because all the 
elements of successful machine composition were created 
for the Linotype and have been developed by the makers 
of the Linotype. The same organized creative genius is at 
the service of the Linotype today and thus serves every 
Linotype user. More than thirty-five years of experience 


6 pt. Bodoni 


of.type intended for other uses, may be 
discovered by comparing the two above 
illustrations with the paragraphs of Cas- 
lon and Bodoni shown at bottom of page. 


Caslon and Bodoni are excellent types, 
and have definite fields of usefulness for 
books, advertising, magazine dress, and 
so forth, but in the smaller sizes they are 
not easy to read, they fill up with ink, 
and they cannot fit the requirements of 
newspaper production, which entails fast 
printing, inexpensive inks, stereotyping, 
and mat-making.* 

For heading purposes, it was men- 
tioned, our type should have enough 
“color” to attract, be extremely legible, 
and also be sufficiently compact in de- 
sign to provide generous letter-count on 
the narrow newspaper column. 


It was also pointed out that lower case 
headings are easier to read than all-cap 
headings. This is true, but unfortunately 
not all newspapers recognize the fact— 
although more and more are getting 
away from all-cap heads as they see the 
light. 

How much more attractive and legible 
are the two heads in Bodoni and Cloister 
Bold, shown at the top of page 4, over 
the Gothic all-cap head illustrated beside 
them: 


If variety is needed (to avoid same- 
ness in appearance between heads) an 
occasional two-column head in_ italic 
brightens up the page and provides 
needed contrast and sparkle. This may 
readily be seen by a portion of a Lino- 
type specimen page shown on the next 
page (greatly reduced): 

Screaming banner heads have, for the 
most part, become taboo on the better 
newspapers. Terming them “terrible 
typographical habits acquired first dur- 
ing the days of the Spanish-American 
War, and more recently revived during 
the World War,” Roy Howard (Chair- 
man of the Board, Scripps-Howard News- 


*Some interesting information on the legibility 
of type faces with particular reference to news- 
paper body type, is contained in a booklet ‘“‘Easy 
Reading” which is available on request (without 
charge) to the Publicity Department, Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Modern man cannot be served by a tool that is just good enough 
or a little better than pretty good. The good tool must do all 
that man can demand today and it must be able to meet his 
greater demands of tomorrow. The maker of a great tool is 9 
prophet of industry, He cannot afford to limp behind, adapting 
past inventions, copying here, borrowing there, evading or 
omitting where he dares not borrow. The words “machine 
composition” mean ‘Linotype composition” throughout the 
world, because all the elements of successful machine compo- 
sition were created for the Linotype and have been developed 
by the makers of the Linotype. The same organized creative 
genius is at the service of the Linotype today and thus serves 
every Linotype user. More than thirty-five years of experience 


6 pt. Caslon Old Face 





Many Orders 
For Linotypes 


Arriving Daily 


Five Hundred More Ma- 
chines Shipped Since 
Latest Issue 


Several Large Orders 


Models 25 and 26 Proving 
Popular for All Classes 
of Composition 
—————— 


Cloister Bold 


papers) had this to say in a recent ar- 
ticle in The Linotype News: 


“Eight column banner lines—even two, 
three or four of them to a page—bold 
Gothic type in two and three column 
heads over ten line stories, and other 
typographical monstrosities are giving 
way to sane composition, and a recogni- 
tion of the fact that headlines were de- 
signed to index and epitomize stories, not 
merely to shock the sensibilities and 
offend the eye. Cleaner typography has 
automatically produced cleaner printing. 

“Coincidentally with the toning down 
of news type dress has come an effort 
on the part of most forward-looking pub- 
lishers to convince advertisers that with 
sanity and even artistry in news dress, 
a similar reform in the typographical 
appearance of newspaper advertising 
copy is not only possible but highly de- 
sirable from the standpoint of both the 
advertiser and the reader. 


“Much to the surprise of many editors 
and publishers improvement in printing 
has, wherever effected, met with an im- 
mediate popular response. Nor is the 
reason hard to perceive. 

“Despite the fact that the average 
American is inclined to back away from 
any suggestion that he or the nation is 
improving in a cultural way (we are still 
young enough as a nation to regard cul- 
tural refinements, especially among men, 
with some skepticism) the fact remains 
that in every walk of life and in every 
activity, either public or individual, 
Americans are continually evidencing a 
keener appreciation of things that appeal 
to the eye.” 


This is, of course, a somewhat brief 
(Continued on Page 16) 


Good Time Had 
In Black Hills 
On N. B.A. Tour 


Many Who Attended The 
Omaha Convention Also 
Took Part in the Scenic 
and Educational Trip 


Greeted By President 


Linotype on Special Train Set 
Daily Paper Throughout 
the Entire Journey 


Bodoni Condensed 


RECORD PRICES 
BROUGHT BY 4 
FINE PAINTINGS 


Noted Benson Collection of 
Works by Italian Masters 
to Be Sent Here 


LARGE EUROPEAN PURCHASE 


Famous Group Is Representative 
of History of Art in the 
Six Principal Schools 


Gothic 


Che Distinguished Newspaper 


Lower Case 
Easier Read ' 


Le AMERICAN cITy, NOVEMBER 13, 1926 
Italic When Sparingly Used 
Gives Brightness To Page 


All Heads In 
Single Face 
Best Method 


of Contrast and Relieves 


Monotony Sometimes Caused by Too Many 
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|| Boxes Better When | 


|] light-face type and border insteea || 


Sure Way to Obtain Digni- 
fied and Harmonious 
Appearance 


Rectanguler in Shape 
| Acts as “Trade Mark” 


|Readers Quickly Recognize 
| cir Favorite 

bold face and heavy ruie Paper 

A little white space al! around 
the type metter brings it out 
even more emphatically than ihe 


‘The rectangular shape of thie 
box is in Keeping with tie general 
of the page tteelf and over 
@iaplay ts avoided by the use of 


| One type family with tte series of coo- 
Dold ts all 


matter on this 
of this character elnewhere in the heads, reguiar for the 
Paperacurries italic heads box 
Déeds should sie be in itelic 


BETTER TYPOGRAPHY 


ALWAYS RESULTS IN 


MORE ADVERTISING 


The Distinguished Newspaper takes pains 
in the composition of its display advertising. 
Itkeeps abreast of the times by supplementing 
its type faces with the newest styles which 
modern advertisers expect, always striving 
to make its advertising columns 


PLEASING 
to the reader 


PROFITABLE 
to the advertiser 
CREDITABLE 
to the paper 
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Organizing the Student’s Work on the Paper 


HE most essential criterion 

for determining the suc- 

cess of any institution, 
whether it be a small business, 
corporation, or a school, is the 
proper function of the organiza- 
tion of that institution. The 
work of a successful institution 
is properly planned on a work- 
able basis from the top to the bottom. 
Each member of the organization knows 
his place, duty, and responsibility far 
enough ahead to plan and do the work 
efficiently and effectively. The work on 
a school paper should be as definitely or- 
ganized as the work in a business insti- 
tution or a school. The school paper is 
not only an institution within itself but 
it is the advertising agent of the school. 
Like the members of any advertising 
agent for a big business organization the 
members of the school paper should know 
the plans and policies of the institution 
for which the school paper acts as the 
advertising medium. 

For the members of the staff on the 
school paper to do effective work they 
should know definitely the policies of the 
school, the board of education, the school 
executive, and the community. The pur- 
pose of the school may be to develop a 
better citizen, a better craftsman, or a 
better student for higher education. In 
most cases the school endeavors’ to de- 
velop all of these purposes. Another con- 
dition upon which the policy of the school 
depends is the kind of program desired 
by the executive of the school. The su- 
perintendent, or principal, may have cer- 
tain plans for the school year which he 
desires to be enforced. The execution of 
these plans may be greatly aided through 
the columns of the school paper if thor- 
oughly understood by the members of the 
staff. The Board of Education, or Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, may have cer- 
tain policies which should be known to 
the staff so that they may lend their 
services in the careful execution of these 
policies. 

During the year there are usually 
other publications than the school paper. 
These publications should be carefully 
planned before the date of issue, as all 
special publications need specific organi- 
zation. If careful planning is done on 
these publications some time before the 
date of issue, this will give the staff an 
opportunity to write better stories, se- 
cure more ads, and to do more extensive 
advertising for the sale of the special 
publications. 

There should be policies worked out 
with reference to the kind and extent of 
advertising done in a school paper. Many 
embarrassing situations may be avoided 
by the school, members of the staff, and 
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principal and dean of boys. 


By Wayde H. McCalister 


The author of this article is a very busy person in the 
Webster Junior High School of Oklahoma City where he 
sponsors the newspaper and ably fulfills the duties of vice 
He delivered this address at 


the University of Oklahoma conference. 


business men of the school town or city, 
if the advertising is carefully planned. 


Since the school paper is a vital in- 


tegral part of the school organization, 
there should be a publication board or 
council in each school. This board should 
be composed of the principal, the sponsor 


Wayde H. McCalister 


of the school paper, the director of activi- 
ties, the editor and the business manager 
of the school paper. The principal may 
represent the interest of the superinten- 
dent, board of education, and the Parent- 
Teacher Association on this board. 

The purpose of this board is to or- 
ganize the work of the school paper for a 
definite period; either for a semester or 
for the year. At the first meeting of 
each year this board should decide on the 
policies to be carried out by the school 
paper for the school year, and these poli- 
cies presented in writing. This will give 
the sponsor and the staff members a bet- 
ter opportunity for a more definite or- 
ganization of their work. 

At this meeting the nature, and num- 
ber of special publications should be de- 
cided upon and the date set for each. 
These dates should be placed on a cal- 
endar. For instance, in our school for 
this year there will be four special pub- 
lications: the first one will be the “Stu- 


dent Hand Book”, January 14th; 
the next will be the “Jester”, a 
humorous publication, on April 
1st; then on May 17th, there will 
be published “Who’s Who in 
Webster”, a publication similar 
to ““‘Who’s Who in America”, for 
the honor students and the out- 
standing students of each de- 
partment of the school. 

The last publication will be the “Web- 
ster Spotlight”, a>school magazine, or a 
special issue of the school paper resembl- 
ing a Sunday issue of a daily newspaper. 


A CALENDAR should be made out list- 


ing the special days of the school year. 
All special days, such as Labor Day, Hal- 
lowe’en, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Years, birthdays of 
prominent men, Easter, Memorial day, 
and others should be listed on the cal- 
endar and special stories or feature 
stories written about these days. Then 
there are special weeks of local and na- 
tional interest that should find a place 
on the calendar, such as Educational 
Week and Book Week. On this calendar 
or tip sheet there should be placed the 
dates of the entertainments and assembly 
programs to be put on by the different 
departments of the school, or by the 
school. Copies of the calendar or tip 
sheet should be turned over to the 
sponsor and editor of the school paper. 
As other special events are foreseen they 
in like manner may be placed on this 
sheet, such as athletic schedules, games, 
special programs, and meetings. These 
news tips should be listed early enough 
so the sponsor and editod may give such 
events the necessary publicity. 

After each publication a conference 
should be held by the editor-in-chief, 
business manager, and sponsor to deter- 
mine the policies, and organize the work 
for the staff on the next issue. The edi- 
tor-in-chief should be responsible for the 
editorials written in each issue. The 
managing editor or news editor should be 
responsible for all news and feature 
stories turned in by other members of 
the staff. The business manager and the 
advertisers should be held responsible for 
securing all advertising and the collect- 
ing of money due the school paper. The 
circulation manager should be on the 
alert to increase the circulation. This 
can be done by securing live home room 
representatives and holding frequent 
service meetings to discuss plans to cre- 
ate a greater interest in the sales of the 
school paper. 


Tue news editor, or the editor who 


assigns the stories to the other members 
of the staff, should fill out a checker 





board calendar showing the day that each 
reporter’s story is due. On this calendar 
the name of the editors and reporters 
should be on the left side of the sheet; 
across the top of the sheet place the 
word “reports” or “editors”, then equally 
spaced across the sheet place the name of 
the days of the week. Rule off the days 
of the week and the names with lines di- 
viding the sheet in blocks. After the re- 
porter’s name in the block under Tues- 
day, write the kind of story that editor 
is to turn in on that day, for instance, 
feature story. A copy of this calendar 
should be given to each editor and re- 
porter. A careful check should be main- 
tained to see that each story is in on 
schedule time. If the school paper is a 
weekly publication issued on Tuesday the 
following plan may be used. The staff 
may meet on Monday to receive assign- 
ments for the issue appearing on Tues- 
day of the next week. 

Stories may be checked in to the news 
editors by editors and reporters as fol- 
lows: Tuesday, continued stories and 
week-end society news; Wednesday, edi- 
torials and news stories to date; Thurs- 
day, home room news and feature stories. 
Friday should be the dead line for all 
stories except athletic games that are 
played on Friday afternoon. These ath- 
letic stories may be turned in to the 
printer on Saturday or early Monday 
morning. All stories should be scruti- 
nized by managing editor and sponsor. 
The paper should be made-up on Friday 
and space left for the Friday afternoon 
athletic games. 


Friday should be the regular confer- 
ence day for the sponsor, editor and busi- 
ness manager to plan the work on the 
paper for the next week. Early Monday 
the proof may be read and final change 
made in the make-up of the paper before 
going to press in the afternoon. This is 
a tentative program which may be alter- 
ed to meet the conditions as they may 
exist in the publication of any school 
paper. 


I F TWO courses in journalism are 
offered, the staff may be organized in the 


advanced class. In the beginning class 
the following plan of organization may 
be used. The class may organize a junior 
staff to secure and edit news. Each week 
the members of this staff may shift posi- 
tions to give every one the experience 
and training necessary for that position 
on the staff. A new editor, business 
manager and other staff officers should 
be appointed to secure and edit the news 
for that week. These appointments 
should be made on Monday of each week. 
As soon as the staff is appointed the as- 
signments of runs or the gathering of 
news should be made by the editors. 
Tuesday the editors and reporters in the 
class should spend the time discussing 
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the news tips as to type of news and apv- 
signing these tips to the proper editors 
or reporters to edit the stories. Wednes- 
day, secure and edit the news. Thursday 
may be spent in discussing the news 
stories written by the members of the 
class. The best stories may be turned 
to the staff of the school paper for pub- 
lication. Then Friday may be used for 
discussing principles of news writing. 
Members of the beginning class may 
act as reporters on the regular staff 
using the assigned stories for class work 
and for the schol paper. The officers of 
this news gathering class may hold offices 
longer than for a week, forming a junior 
staff for the school paper. If the junior 
staff should meet at the same period, in 
the same room with the advanced class, 
a member of the regular staff may act as 
managing editor over the junior staff. 


W HERE there is an advertising class 


whose members devote their time to the 
study of writing advertisements, this 
class may become solicitors on the adver- 
tising staff. Members of the advertising 
class may write and sell ads to merchants 
to be published in the school paper. After 
these solicitors have sold the ads the 
copy may be turned over to the adver- 
tising manager. Then the advertising 
manager may see that these ads are set 
and properly arranged on the respective 
pages of the make-up sheet. All ads 
should be turned to the printer early so 
there will be plenty time for setting up 
the ads and for making up the ad page 
or pages for the coming publication. A 
class of this kind can be of great help 
to the advertising manager. 

The work on the school paper should 
be organized by the sponsor until the 
staff members are trained to carry out 
the organization for themselves. Then 
the sponsor should become a councilor 
and advisor for the staff members when 
needed. 


When a definite plan of organizing stu- 
dent’s work on the paper is maintained 
from the principal of the school down to 
and including each individual of the 
staff, much will be accomplished by the 
students who publish the paper. To se- 
cure this accomplishment, there are sev- 
eral steps necessary in the plan of or- 
ganization. A conscientious and con- 
genial publication board is very neces- 
sary, to start the staff’s work off right 
and lend advice when sought, for the 
success of the student work. A tip sheet 
or calendar listing the important dates 
of the semester or year will be of great 
aid for keeping up with the news and 
carrying out the policies of the school. 

Frequent or weekly meetings of the 
staff council, composed of the sponsor, 
editor-in-chief, staff editor, and business 
manager, to plan the work before each 
issue of the paper will mean much to 


tne success of each publication. Frequent 
or daily meetings of the staff conducted 
by the editor using the sponsor only for 
advice, guidance and criticism, will help 
the members of the staff to appreciate 
and bear responsibility. 


If each member of the staff is supplied 
with a weekly calendar showing the day 
when his weekly runs are due, this wil] 
help each member in being alert to his 
routine work on the staff. Then a care. 
ful checking by the editor in charge of 
the staff on the work of each editor and 
reporter will keep the staff member from 
becoming forgetful or lazy. This plan if 
properly conducted will aid greatly in or- 
ganizing the student work on the school 
paper. 


Carton Club Collies 
Look Like Dogs Now 


Many Budding Artists Begin to Bloom 
Under Tutelage of Friebis Siegfried 


“Mr. Siegfried,” shrilled a voice quiv- 
ering with excitement, “look at this draw- 
ing, will you please?” A proud, elated, 
budding artist displayed his drawing with 
a magnificent flourish. 

“Fine!” exclaimed the faculty art 
sponsor, in an equally enthusiastic voice. 
“That’s the best picture of a goat I have 
ever seen drawn by an amateur.” 


“But, Mr. Siegfried, this is a collie dog, 
not a goat,” protested the grave little 
artist with tears in his eyes. 


“Oh! so it is. So it is,” comforted the 
art director seriously. 


Such repartee as this, prominent dur- 
ing the first few meetings of the newly 
organized cartooning club, has become de- 
cidedly infrequent as under the training 
of Mr. Friebis Siegfried, goats have mar- 
velously become goats, and dogs have be- 
come dogs. 


The members of the club who have 
shown special promise are: Edith Cohen, 
Helen Dragush, Mildred Goodman, Mil- 
dred Lexer, Ida Meszaros, Mamie Rago, 
Mary Smolinka, Martha Westphal, 
George Bolge, Edward Malewitz, Andrew 
Sarkadi and Frank Oszfolk. 


The latter is an Hungarian boy who 
has been here for three months and can- 
not speak English. 


The cartoonists at present are draw- 
ing cafeteria propaganda entitled “Do 
you eat this way?” Later they will unite 
with the Review and contribute to it and 
to the Argus. 


The writer of this article managed to 
make an interesting story out of a usual- 
ly trite subject. 

George Bolge, 
“Junior Four Review,” 
Trenton, N. J. 
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The How of Writing a Feature Article 


T IS SAID that all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull 
boy. Similarly, all news and 

no features would make a dull 
school newspaper. For this 
reason, our paper tries to make 
use of feature articles. It began 
the practice because the staff felt it was 
useless to give too much space to many 
school happenings with which all students 
were already familiar: an assembly, for 
instance, or a football or basketball game. 
These, of course, must not be omitted, but 
they can be given a fair amount of space 
and yet room may be left for other things. 

The question that arose with our staff 
was, Would it not be well to devote some 
space to articles that give worthwhile in- 
formation? A study of the daily news- 
paper revealed to the students that it car- 
ries, in addition to news, informative ar- 
ticles that are popularized in style—the 
so-called feature articles. 

The staff began searching for possi- 
bilities for the school paper, guided by 
this aim which was to govern the selec- 
tion of material: entertainments, infor- 
mation and guidance. 

The three fields for subjects that pre- 
sented themselves were: (1) daily school 
life, (2) the daily newspaper, and (3) 
reports. 

The staff soon found 
that all of these fields 
suggested more subjects 
than it could use. Daily 


By DeLice Earhart 


DeLice, the author of this splendid article, is a staff mem- 
ber of “The Argentian,” the publication of the Argentine 


High School, Kansas City, Kansas. 


DeLice Earhart 


“Our Gang’’ Traveling Coach 


feature about the relative who 
sent the letter, the stamp it bore, 
a letter sent on the return trip 
and other particulars. 

The paper is now running, 
under the heading, “What You 
Ought to Know About,” a series 
of articles about local industries and in- 
stitutions. All information is obtained 
at first hand. Any paper could run a 
similar series. 

Guidance articles based on talks with 
men in the locality who have been suc- 
cessful, will tell the students much that 
they may wish to know about require- 
ments for entering professions, and pos- 
sibilities connected with them. 

FTER getting the material, it is well 
to plan the article before writing. This 
helps the writer to make the impression 
he desires to make, for behind the writ- 
ing of every article, there should be a 
definite purpose in regard to impression 
on the reader. Moreover, a feature story 
must be made readable. Conditions will 
determine the type of beginning but it 
must be such as to arouse the interest of 
the reader at once. The writer should 
keep definite people in mind and feel that 
what interests these people will interest 
others. He should cultivate an under- 
standing of the lives and interests of 
those for whom he writes. 
The high school paper, to 
interest the boy and girl 
of high school age, must 
have something above the 


life of students suggested: 
hobbies, pets, humorous 
happenings that can be 
played up as human in- 
terest stories, questions 
for an “inquiring re- 
porter,” local history, pio- 
neers’ experiences, war 
veterans’ stories, special 
days, amusements, wel- 
fare, industries. There 
seems to be no end to stor- 
ies from this source and it 
would be hard to imagine 
any community where they 
could not be found in great 
abundance. 


The daily newspaper is 
read by the staff to get 
Suggestions about promi- 
nent people whose lives 
may be of interest to stu- 
dents, and to find local 
ends of news stories. Re- 
cently a student learned 
that a man in the com- 
munity received a letter 
brought over by the Graf 
Zeppelin. An interview 
brought an_ interesting 
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Uses Unbreakable Furniture 


“Our Gang, of motion picture fame, are all ‘real folks’,” said 
Ray Coffin, personal representative for Hal Roach, when asked 
about it at the Midland theatre. “They play and have just as 
good a time as any other group of children, however, they travel 
in-a coach, equipped with unbreakable furniture.” 


Make Ten Pictures a Year 


Eight years ago, Hal Roach grouped together six children 
and a dog, and called them “Hal Roach’s Rascals.” All of the 
original gang have gone on the stage but Joe and Farina. The 
present group includes Joe Cobb, eleven years old; Farina, eight 
years; Harry, six and one-half years; Jean Darling, six years; 
Mary Ann Jackson, five years; and Wheezer, two and one-half 
years of age. 

From ten to fourteen days are required to make a picture. 
“The Rascals” make at least ten pictures a year, but probably 
this year they may number twenty. 

Before the picture is taken, the cast is grouped around the 
director, who tells them the stories of the scenes and the char- 
acters they are to imitate. Then as the actions are carried 
out, the picture is taken. 


Study Three Hours a Day 

A department consisting of about six experts, is working 
constantly on the scenarios. 

No special diet or rules are necessary for the group to fol- 
low. They have their footballs and dolls and have just as much 
fun as other boys and girls. 

“The Gang” must attend schools three hours a day, accord- 
ing to the California law, so they are accompanied by a tutor. 

“Kansas City is the tenth and last city visited, for the bunch 
is getting very anxious to see home again,” said Mr. Coffin. 

—A Typical “Argentian” Feature Story. 


common-place both in 
style and subject matter. 
They are going to read 
the story rapidly if they 
read it at all and they will 
not read it unless there 
is something inviting 
enough to grip them and 
hold them. To get their 
attention, it is well to 
watch particularly the be- 
ginings of sentences and 
paragraphs for it is these 
that must catch the eye 
of the reader. If his eye 
is caught he is likely to 
read the article through, 
buit if it is not, he will 
probably skip through it 
and get little of its mean- 
ing. The merchant puts 
his most attractive goods 
on display in his show 
windows, and in the same 
way, the feature writer 
must present outstanding 
things in outstanding 
places and in an outstand- 
ing manner. 
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Editorials 


Selected from papers from all parts of the country 


The Joys of Study Hall 


Isn’t it jolly to go to your seat in study 
hall, to turn around and sit down only 
to find that the fun-loving boy in back 
of you has pulled up the seat and made 
arrangements for you to meet the floor? 
Yes, indeed, it is, provided there is a big, 
fluffy cushion there to catch you. Un- 
fortunately, however, the downy mass is 
more often missing. 

When you want to concentrate, is it 
not thoughtful of this same boy to make 
you feel rocked in the cradle of the deep? 
Of course, he is only trying to make his 
knees stay propped against the smooth 
surface of the back of your seat, but— 
that doesn’t help matters much. Nor 
does the weird and eirie groans which 
come from his soul, struggling with an 
unmasterable bit of Shakespeare. 

Such are the joys of study (7?) hall 
when an amusing little male occupies the 
seat directly in back of yours. 

How many East High students would 
enjoy that sort of entertainment? And 
yet some of them are the ones who fur- 
nish it gratis. 

“Blue and Gold,” 
East Side High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Since the study hall often proves to 
be anything but that for the teacher 
in charge, the students’ opinion on 
that same topic is worth knowing. 

This is the way one staff member feels 

about it. 


Girls of Today! 


There are many people who do not 
understand the young girls of today; 
consequently, they entertain the idea that 
because the latter are care-free, fun- 
loving girls with bobbed hair and short 
skirts that they have no ambitions, no 
definite plans for the future, that they 
are “drifters.” But every teacher knows 
that this is an ill-conceived idea. 

Most of the high school girls have set 
their goal and are working to achieve:it. 
Underneath the bob, each is busy, plan- 
ning her life, studying out a means of 
being somebody. There are Florence 
Nightingales, Ethey Hayes, Gene Strat- 
ton Porters, and Amelia Earharts in the 
making, perhaps in every school in the 
land. Because American girls do not go 
around looking wise, or placing nice little 
signs on themselves reading: 

“I’m a good girl; I’m going to be great 
some day,” some folks believe that they 
are worthless, brainless flappers, and 
“what nots.” 


The person who always wears that 
“scowl of concentration” and that “I’m a 
student” look, is not the only one who 
has a purpose in life, neither is the 
“self advertiser.” The up-to-the-minute, 
happy-go-lucky bob-haired girl has, in 
all probability, just as much gray matter, 
and, therefore, just as big a purpose. 

“The Devil’s Pi,” Central H. S., 
Superior, Wisconsin. 
And still another view of the 

“younger generation.” Cheerfulness 

is a virtue and this editorial preaches 

the need of it in the younger ones. 


Education 


Education is the nucleus of present-day 
advancement, and for this reason schools 
have. been erected as the most effective 
means of progress. But does education 
begin and end in the classroom? No. 

Education has for its purpose the 
enobling of boyhood and girlhood and the 
uplifting of thought. It is not measured 
by the tentative knowledge at hand but 
by the ability to understand the major 
things of life and to undertake the dif- 
ficulties in life’s progress. It does not 
consist only in these years of school 
training but continues throughout the 
life of the individual. Essentially, then, 
education is but a means to that broader 
education of life, it is but the arousing 
of the intellect into wider fields. 

“The Vista,” 
Notre Dame Academy, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
It is always interesting to get the 
reaction of a student to the broad term 
EDUCATION. 


Where Do You Buy? 


Students! You can be both loyal to 
the business men who advertise in the 
Ah La Ha Sa and at the same time serve 
your own best interests. 

Price, quality, and service are the three 
basic principles of successful business. 
The men who display their products 
through the school paper offer you these 
advantages. It will be well for you to 
take advantage of them. 

The advertisers may be interested in 
the school from a business standpoint. 
But both they and -the students profit 
mutually. As a result they should be 
interested in each other. 

In order to serve your self and your 
school buy from the Ah La Ha Sa adver- 
tisers. 

“Ah La Ha Sa,” 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


Honesty 


We generally think of honesty as being 
one of the chief virtues of mankind; con- 
sequently we are taught from our cradle 
days on, honesty and its broad meaning, 

Usually we excuse children because we 
know they do things without realizing 
that they are dishonest, but we feel that 
by the time a student reaches high school 
he should have learned what honesty 
means. However, there are always a few 
who must be reminded of honesty and its 
significance. Briefly, honesty means 
“being fair and candid in dealing with 
others,” and certainly recent occurrences 
in our school show that a few, at least, 
have not yet learned their lesson in 
honesty. Respect for property rights of 
others, a scorn to take what is not one’s 
own by means fair or foul, are some of 
the ways dishonesty has shown itself, 
When a fellow crawls over the fence or 
takes a refund of 50 cents, after he has 
purchased a 25-cent ticket we feel that 
there is a lack of principle and such 
students are a disgrace to our school. 

Come, it is not too late to begin anew. 
Let us make “honesty our slogan” and 
really live up to it. 

“Scottdale Hi-Life,” 
Scottdale, Pa. 


This writer practices his own doc- 
trine. He has been direct and honest 
in his fearless handling of a delicate 
question. 


Cabbages and Kings 


“They talked of many things; of shoes, 
and ships and sealing-wax, of cabbages 
and kings.” Perhaps you’ve never at- 
tached much importance to the old walrus 
in “Alice in Wonderland,” but just con- 
sider how versatile he must have been! 
To be able to talk of shoes, and ships, of 
cabbages and kings! You know, how 
perfectly maddening it is to listen to a 
person who talks of just one thing. So 
many high school students get just one 
interest and they can’t see, hear, feel, or 
talk of anything else. In some cases its 
dramatics, in others, athletics, others 
Round Table and so forth far into the 
conversation. Now they forget that if 
the walrus had talked of cabbages, and 
nothing but cabbages, his name would 
have gone down through history as the 
world’s worst bore. However, the walrus 
was very wise and so he talked of cab- 
bages and kings. Profit by his example, 
have more than one _ interest—be 
versatile. “Spilled Ink,” 

Fort Collins, Colo. 
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Students appreciate poems written by their classmates 


Poetry 
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Salome 


Then danced Salome; her satin feet, 
As fairy white as northern flakes, 
On polished marble rose and fell, 
They counted off each fleet step 
Another beat, another breath 
From pulsing heart and surging life 
Of John the Baptist, prisoner. 
Skirts, gauzy, graceful, ghostly gay, 
The glassy marble mirror mocked, 
That fluttered, swayed, enfolded close 
That slim young form, those twinkling 
limbs, 
A golden girdle round her waist, 
And bands of gold on snowy arms, 
With gause, glitter, glinted, gleaned. 
She sank in sweeping slow statue. 
Swift sudden cheers, applause, put out 
The last faint hope that she might go 
With conscience free from death of him. 
She asked the king with paling lips 
The wish unwilled by her at all; 
And later rose and, smiling down 
Upon the wildly maddened crowd, 
She took the charger, lifted it, 
And bore the bloody head to that 
Revengeful harlot, grimly waiting. 
Poetry like this is unusual in a high 
school magazine. It deserves study. 
—Sadie Brown. 
“Tiger Tales,” 
Orlando High School, 
Orlando, Florida. 


Remembrance 


The lamplight seems to glimmer with a 
flicker of surprise, 

As I turn it low to rest me from the 
dazzle in my eyes, 

And light my pipe in silence, save a sigh 
that seems to yoke 

Its fate with my tobacco and to vanish 
with the smoke. 

'Tis a fragrant retrospection, for the lov- 
ing thoughts that start 

Into being, are like perfume from blos- 
soms of the heart, 

And to dream the old dreams over is a 
luxury divine 

When my truant fancy wanders with that 
old sweetheart of mine, 

And I thrill beneath the glances of a pair 
of merry eyes, 

As glowing as the summer and as tender 
as the skies. 


I can see a pair of rosy lips a-smiling up 
at me. 

Youth and Love do shine again with 
things that cease to be. 

To be youthful in the springtime when 
all the world is new, 
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To be walking with my sweetheart in 
Maytime’s sunny hue. 

When the air is soft and balmy, when the 
moon is shining bright 

And the smell of apple-blossoms—Oh, 
that perfect summer night!’ 


A tender, youthful vision evolves lightly 
from the dark, 

Rippling sweet and thrilling comes the 
love song of the lark, 

And its echo finds its recess in the ar- 
chives of the past, 

Nestles there forever, warming dreams 
that ever last. 

The years unfold behind me and long- 
ago is just tonight, 

As she floats from out my boyhood, 
golden in the mellow light, 

Smiling in the lamplight, smiling up at 
me, 

And it’s Maytime and I’m youthful, oh, 
youth come back to me! 

Fer the vision flickers slowly and smil- 
ingly departs, 

Leaving fragments and remembrances, 
and a lonely aching heart. 

—Ed Malewitz, A29L. 
“Junior Four Review,” 
Trenton, N. J. 


This poem by a ninth grade pupil 
possesses all the reminiscent charm of 
fruitful middle age. 


Street 


A path of glaring lights. 
Screeches, horns. 
Shadows slither— 
Black blotches, commands, curses. 
Lights blind. 
A dark line stretches. 
Where? 
—Robert LaBranche. 


Questionings 


And what is God? 
I never knew 

Until I saw 

The sunset through. 


And what is life? 
I never thought 
Of life before 

For love I sought. 


And what is love? 
Oh, that I know 
Was it not you 
Who told me so? 
—J. E. Francis. 


Conceit 


Poplar trees—slim, decorous— 
black fingers boldly penned 
against a golden sunset sky, 
consider themselves in the glittering lake 
unwary of other delicacies 
so engrossed are they 
with personal loveliness. 
—Arthur C. Stifel. 


Truth 


Truth is like an old, old song, 

First heard midst roses white, 

Their sweetness calls the song to mind, 
Erased by time’s swift flight. 


And when, in life’s dark wanderings, 
We come, souls seared with pain, 
And breathe the scent of roses white, 
The song comes back again. 
—Henry Sanford, Jr. 
A group of four poems from 
“The Record,” 
High School, 
Pottstown, Penn. 


These poems very definitely show that 
artistic merit and beauty are not foreign 
to students. 


Cynical 
Pierrot and Perrette 
In white and jet, 
The lovers that laugh to the skies. 
They sing and they dance 
For life is a chance 
On a roulette wheel of sighs. 


They smile and they wink 
While the stars calmly blink 
Because of the dust in our eyes. 
They wear painted grins 
And hide all their sins 
In a picturesque pattern of lies. 
V. Vv. L. 
“The Shucis,” 
Schenectady High School, 
Schenectady, New York. 


The Angelus 


As a bell tolled in the distance, 

And the golden sun went down, 

And the cool evening breezes 

Swept right through the town, 

Women, men and children 

Stopped their work and play, 

To thank the heavenly Father 

For all they had had that day. 
—Blanche Leikam, A17. 
“Junior Four Review,” 

Trenton, N. Y. 





A Joint Advertising Scheme 


By Joe M. Commons 


Joe is business manager of the 
“Sooner Spirit,” Central High School's 
publication of Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. Of the three high schools in 
that city, only two have publications, 
but they cooperate well. 


Y first year at Central High I was 
given a “run.” There were five 
of us on the advertising staff; 

each one was responsible for a certain 
number of merchants’ copy each week. 
The merchants of Oklahoma City have 
stood behind the high school publications 
exceptionally well. As the papers have 
had to pay exorbitant rates for printing; 
therefore, it was necessary to sell a great 
amount of advertising. 


The “Classen Life” and “Sooner Spirt,” 
the publications of two high schools in 
Oklahoma City, have a unique combina- 
tion advertising rate plan. Any adver- 
tising sold by Central solicitors appears 
simultaneously in both papers on the reg- 
ular lineage rate. The same is true 
of any advertising sold by Classen 
solictors. This is made possible by the 
fact that both papers are printed in the 
same shop, enabling us to receive a lower 
printing rate as it is necessary to set 
each ad only once for both papers. 

During my second semester, an adver- 
tising class was instituted. Three days 
each week were given to laboratory work, 
which consisted of calling on a list of 
merchants and endeavoring to sell them 
spaces in the paper. The remaining two 
days were given to class-room work. 
This plan worked fairly well as the class 
turned in several good accounts. This 
plan was tried again last semester but 
was not so successful as the year before. 


This year another plan was introduced 
and whether it will prove successful we 
have yet to see. If it is successful, it 
will probably be adopted for all time as 
it has apparently solved a difficult pro- 
blem. The merchant has in the past been 
besieged by solicitors from both papers, 
taking up his valuable time, causing con- 
fusion and sometimes resulting in making 
a knocker of the merchant, instead of the 
booster he should be. This year one 
semester one school is to handle all the 
advertising and pay all the printing bills 
for both schools, while the second 
semester it will be vice-versa. Classen is 
handling all the accounts this semester 


This plan gives the school twice the 
territory to work, and it also eliminates 
the dividing of the merchants as here- 
tofore. 


I guess I am affected with “scruples,” 
as I refuse to sell a merchant any ad- 
vertising unless I am thoroughly con- 
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vinced that it will be beneficial] to him, as 
I do not want charity. If we cannot 
make the paper pay and at the same time 
benefit the merchant, then it is time for 
the high school to suspend publication of 
its paper. 


Collard Makes Discovery 


“It floats!! It floats!!” “What 
floats?” “Iron floats!!” Sneed Collard, 
eminent academy physicist, after long 
weeks of intensive work has discovered 
to his extreme amazement that iron floats 
on mercury. 

He has a plan whereby he will change 
the water of the oceans into mercury, 
thereby permitting non-sinking ships to 
navigate the high seas. His only dif- 
ficulty at present is a source of mercury. 
Among other things Collard found that 
mercury will unite with the metal of 
coins, rings, and watch cases. It can 
also be strained through a handkerchief, 
he says. Perhaps this accounts for the 
small globules of mercury to be seen on 
study hall tables. 

“Reserve Record,” 
Hudson, Ohio. 


And Johnnie Was Excused 


One of the duties of the office is the 
handling of excuses for absences and tar. 
dies. Some excuses are justifiable such 
as sickness of the pupil or the immediate 
performance of a necessary errand. The 
following is an example of a justifiable 
excuse. 


Dear Mr. Dubach: 

I presume it is necessary for me 
to ask you to excuse the absence of 
my son, Johnnie Sweet, on Friday, 
November 30, although the cause of 
his absence is somewhat unexcusable 
and due to a ravenous and uncon- 
trollable appetite for the Mexican 
delicacy known as “Chili con carne 
y frigole.” 

His over-indulgence in it caused 
him to spend the night fighting pink 
elephants and blue monkeys. They 
eventually had to be driven off by 
the noblest of big game hunters, his 
mother, armed with her long ranged 
castor oil bottle. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Johnnie Bitter Sweet. 


(Editor’s note—This excuse was really 
received and accepted at the office.) 
“Central Luminary,” 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Bulletin Board Stimulates Interest 


supported by a six-foot easel, 
is placed on the campus near 
the lunch-room in order that 
all students may read it dur- 
ing their lunch periods. 


To bring the latest news before the 
students, to boost campus activities, 
and to advertise the Arsenal Cannon, 
the Cannon staff of Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, has 
placed a large bulletin board on the 
campus. This bulletin board, which 
consists of a green wooden frame, 
three and one-half feet by five feet, 


One of the most popular 
features, drawn by Albert R. 
Pearson, student cartoonist 
for the Arsenal Cannon, is 8 
cartoon of a dog, “Horace”, 
whose daily antics prove en- 
tertaining as he boosts the 
best interests of the campus. 


Besides the daily cartoon, 
the bulletin board contains 
copies of exchanges of the 
Arsenal Cannon with other 
high school publications, clip- 
pings of especial interest 
from local newspapers, the 
illustrated current news 
series, magazine articles 
which concern Tech or have 

been written by Tech students and 
teachers, letters received by the staff 
from Tech alumni, pictures of campus 
activities, appropriate mottoes, and 
any other information which the staff 
wishes to bring before the student 
body. 


The School Press Review 
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Efficient Newspaper Management 


O successful activity, re- 
quiring the cooperative 
efforts of a group of peo- 

ple can long exist without ap- 
propriate organization and ef- 
ficient management. A_ high 
school newspaper is no exception 
to this rule. An experience of 
five years in starting and direct- 
ing three papers in schools which previ- 
ously had no publications has convinced 
me of this truth. Almost invariably a 
school paper of a high standard is the 
product of efficient management. 


Organization signifies the bringing into 
systematic relation the parts of a whole. 
Management means primarily the con- 
stant direction and control of the or- 
ganization that has been effected. A 
high school paper presents then the pro- 
blem of selecting and training a group of 
pupils for the different tasks required in 
publishing a regular paper and of bring- 
ing their efforts into a systematic rela- 
tion. It presents also the task of con- 
stant supervision to see that each mem- 
ber does well the work assigned. 


No school is too small to publish a 
school paper if the problem of manage- 
ment is first solved. About five years 
ago I had my first year of teaching ex- 
perience as principal of a small two-year 
high school. Included in my job was 
supervision of three grade rooms in the 
same building. At the time only fifteen 
pupils attended this high school. Never- 
theless we had the hardihood to start a 
monthly newspaper the latter half of the 
school term. Every pupil in the school 
was a member of the staff. As far as 
we could discover it was the smallest 
high school in the United States to issue 
a regular school publication. 


I can still remember the morning when 
the first issue of this paper was dis- 
tributed to the fifteen pupils just before 
the morning session started. One could 
have heard a pin drop as those pupils 
bent over this publication eagerly absorb- 
ing the news that they had written. 
Occasionally a chuckle came from one or 
an exclamation from another, perhaps 
induced by seeing their own name in 
print for the first time. 


Twice since that I have seen pupils in 
two other larger schools peruse with the 
Same eagerness the contents of the first 
school newspaper ‘put into their hands. 
Since my experience has been thus con- 
fined primarily to starting school news- 
papers, I’ll discuss a few problems of 
management from that angle. So little 
Space makes it impossible to give a de- 
tailed discussion. A number of good 
books are now available that discuss 
every phase of the high school newspaper. 
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By J. Kenneth Snyder 


Mr. Snyder, the efficient sponsor of the “Muhlenberg Ob- 
server,” Laureldale, Pennsylvania, delivered this address 
at the P. S. P. A. convention at Reading recently. Through 
his kindness we are allowed to reproduce it within these 


pages. : 


Every progressive staff should have these 
books on file. 

Make the newspaper and its organiza- 
tion and management fit the school is one 
of the most important lessons I have 
learned. No two schools present the 
same situation. Size of school, type of 
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paper, attitude of administration, are the 
special problems that must be taken into 
consideration. Study thoroughly your 
own school before evolving an organiza- 
tion. An exact imitation of the organi- 
zation and contents of another school 
paper usually results in failure. 


Jusr for illustration of the above 


statement. If you have in your school a 
monthly news sheet you cannot expect to 
give a complete play by play account of 
an athletic contest as can be given in a 
school with a weekly publication. You 
probably have four games to report 
against the weekly paper’s one. You 
ought to realize this situation and adopt 
a definite policy as to the amount of 
space and kind of news story you will 
give for the three or four games played 
between the appearance of each issue. 
If. you have a semi-monthly paper your 
problem is again different. The size of 
your paper, too, will determine the 


amount of space you give to the 
sport stories. 

In a similar way all the tasks 
on the paper should be analyzed. 
Determine the amount of space 
you can give to the different de- 
partments and to the news 
stories of different activities in 
the inception of your paper. 
You will save a great amount of time if 
you adopt definite policies for each item 
of your paper at the very start. Patient 
attention to details in what eventually 
brings about an efficiently managed news- 
paper. 

A similar analysis of other factors in- 
fluencing the organization and manage- 
ment of the paper will materially reduce 
the time and efforts. As an illustration 
take the work of the advertising depart- 
ment. At the school where I am at 
present advisor, a mimeographed sheet 
of paper was given to every pupil, con- 
taining the names of the advertisers in 
the school community and in the nearby 
city. Each pupil checked the advertisers 
and the items purchased there. An ad- 
vertising solicitor of the paper had the 
strongest type of argument to present. 
He knew approximately the number of 
purchases made at the business places 
visited. He could go to a shoe merchant 
and tell him that fifty pupils purchased 
shoes in his store during the past year. 

In the editorial end of the paper 
analysis of the school situation again 
aids in improving the management and 
the writing of news stories. Keep in 
mind the people who read the paper when * 
assigning a news story. Naturally the 
chief readers are pupils, faculty, parents, 
alumni, and community. What type of 
news will appeal to each group? Which 
group comprises the largest group of 
readers of the paper? Listening to the 
criticisms made aided materially in mak- 
ing the paper more interesting to the- 
readers of our present paper. 


S O we find that one of the big problems 
to keep in mind in efficient management 
is to make the paper fit the school. The 
accomplishment of this end can be 
achieved as shown above by a careful 
analysis of all the factors involved in a 
school publication. 


How many pupils attend the school? 
What size newspaper is best adapted to 
the needs of the school? How frequently 
should it be issued? How large is the 
community from which the school popu- 
lation is drawn? How many advertise- 
ments can be secured from the business 
places of the community? What is the 
attitude of the administration toward the 
paper? How many pupils are needed to 
perform the varied tasks of the paper? 
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Is there an interested nucleus of pupils 
with which to start? How 'may the in- 
terest and support of the entire student 
body be secured? What special depart- 
ments will appeal to the readers of the 
paper? How much space can be devoted 
to those types of news that will probably 
appear in each issze? By careful survey 
of your school find the answer to these 
questions if possible before you start your 
newspaper. You have taken a long step 
toward efficient management of the paper 
if you have solved these questions. 
thorough training of the members of the 
staff for the different tasks to which they 
are assigned. Unless pupils are trained 
to do quickly and well the varied tasks, 
no organization that you devise will 
function. It would be a real pleasure to 
take charge of a publication in which you 
had merely to give out an assignment 
and then: get in on the day assigned a 
news story that is accurate, complete, 
and interestingly written. Such, accord- 
ing to my experience, is not the usual 
situation in the average school. 


N OW how can we.train the pupils to 


do their work? The answer to this de- 
pends upon the school. If a course in 
Journalism is offered the problem is 
solved. If this course is not given the 
next best plan is to give a thorough 
training in the upper grades in the 
regular English classes on the writing of 
news stories. Most composition text 
books now contain a chapter explaining 
the art of news writing. In some schools 
a course in news writing is made a part 
of the regular English course for which 
full credit is given. If the faculty ad- 
. visor is not an English teacher and no ar- 
rangement can be made for training in 
English classes it will be necessary to 
work individually with members of the 
staff. 

Even if any of the above methods are 
used individual work is, after all, the 
most effective and will have to be done 
for at least a year or two after the paper 
is started. It is well to purchase a good 
practical text book to put into the hands 
of each staff member. The book, “How 
to Publish a School Paper,” by Bessie M. 
Huff, printed by Mencer, Bush & Co., 
New York, is a valuable guide book. I 


have found it to be very practical. It 
contains many models of the best types 
of different news stories taken from lead- 
ing high school papers of the country. 
After all the biggest aid to a pupil is 
plenty of good models. 

Make constant use of the exchange 
papers. Build up a large exchange list 
so that the pupils will have before them 
some of the best types of school publica- 
tions which will constantly inspire them 
to better their own work and raise the 
standard of their own paper. Do not, 
however, encourage a slavish imitation 
of any other paper. 

Again I repeat that this matter of 
training cannot be too strangly empha- 
sized. There is no royal road to success. 
The one in charge of the paper must be 
willing to give long hours of time in 
patient guidance of the embryo journal- 
ists that come to the staff each year. 

If by careful analysis you have created 
a paper that fits the needs of your school 
and have made provision for the con- 
tinuous training of staff members the 
next step is the organization of the staff. 
It does not matter what title you give 
to the pupils in charge of the different 
departments. The most important thing 
to keep in mind is never to have any 
honorary titles that do not mean a 
definite task. At the very start make 
every member of the staff responsible for 
a specific job for each issue. Do not 
tolerate the names of any drones in the 
masthead of your paper. Too often 
pupils like titles so well that they carry 
along a pupil on the staff, who, an in- 
vestigation will show, has very little, if 
anything to do. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention the 
different officers on the staff. The editor- 
in-chief, of course, has the most import- 
ant position. On his shoulders should be 
placed responsibility for the constant and 
efficient functioning of the paper and he 
should be responsible to no one except the 
faculty advisor. Absolute dependability, 
willingness to assume responsibility and 
to give hours of time to the paper are 
the requisite qualifications of the editor- 
in-chief. Enthusiasm for work in 
journalism is essential. I know of one 
editor-in-chief who remained up till 
almost two o’clock in the morning to get 
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a news story of a debate so that it would 
appear in the issue of that day. 

Someone should be in charge of the 
makeup of the paper. Usually this per. 
son is called the makeup editor. In a 
small paper of less frequent issue the 
makeup editor also frequently writes the 
headlines of the news stories. Someone 
should have charge of assignments, such 
as a news director or city editor. We 
use the committee system in making an 
assignment. Editor-in-chief, makeup 
editor, news director, and faculty advisor 
constitute the executive committee of the 
paper. As many other staff members 
should be seleected as there are regular 
tasks to be done for each issue. 

Plan as far ahead as possible every 
issue of the paper. As news stories are 
suggested decide the amount of space to 
be given. Determine this by the time- 
liness and importance of the news story. 
Eliminate stale news. As much as pos- 
sible fill your paper with future items, 
Keep in mind the readers of the paper. 
Consult their likes and try to fit them. 

We use a printed assignment blank 
which gives the name of the story, date 
due, number of words, what the story 
should contain, and the person to be in- 
terviewed. At the botten of the blank 
the staff keeps a record of the quality of 
the story handed in and whether or not 
it was handed in on time. For each news 
story and editorial or feature article, the 
news director fills out an assignment 
blank for the reporter to whom it is 
assigned. 

When an issue is planned, the news 
director knows about how much space is 
allowed for each item. A _ reporter is 
supposed to keep close to the number of 
words listed on the blank. More freedom 
is allowed in what to include in the story. 
In a note book the news director keeps @ 
record of all assignments that are handed 
out and the date due. 

A multitude of other problems are in- 
volved in efficient management. Again! 
repeat that there is no royal road to suc- 
cess. Long hours of arduous labor are 
necessary. No staff should expect an 
efficient organization to spring into ex 
istence at once. We have found that it 
takes a year or two to bring a smoothly 
functioning staff into operation. 


1 KRow You WILL— 
THATS MY POCKET. 


You win Nor 
Peauiz2€ THE 


This type of cartoon is of .a creative nature. 
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“Utrecht Nuhs,” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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What Price Humor? 


By Robert Becker 


OST of yuu have read, or 
M will soon be reading, the 
“Life of Johnson.” You 
may remember that Macaulay 
refers to a poem by Churchill, 
ridiculing Johnson for his in- 
terest in the Cock Lane ghost. 
In that poem Churchill says, “A 
joke’s a very serious thing.” And so the 
subject of humor is a very serious thing 
to the editor of a school paper. (In dis- 
cussing this topic I make no distinction 
between wit and humor, but class all 
references to jokes under the title of 
humor.) 

In regard to humor, the editor has 
many difficult questions to answer and to 
ponder upon. The first, “Shall he admit 
humor at all?” Is the easiest to answer, 
for according to Plato, “even the gods 
love jokes,” and a school paper with no 
humor would seem dry indeed. 

The next question presenting itself for 
the consideration of the editor is, “Where 
in the paper may jokes best be printed? 
Shall they be scattered through the sheet, 
or shall they be confined to one column, 
such as the SPICE OF LIFE in the 
Literary Digest?” Again the answer to 
this question cannot be arbitrary. A 
column given up entirely to humor is 
usually popular. In Coughlin High we 
do not always run such a column, because 
a tradition of many years’ standing 
almost demands its own joke page, but 
more of that later. The most important 
question of all is still to be answered by 
the poor editor, and this is, “What kind 
of humor shall he sanction for his 
paper?” 


“A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it.” 


When, some three hundred years ago, 
William Shakespeare wrote those lines, 
he probably did not have high school 
journalists in mind, but they certainly 
apply to us. Without offense to the im- 
mortal William, we might thus para- 
phrase them, to read: 


“A jest’s prosperity lies in the eye 
Of him that reads it, never in the pen 
Of him that writes it.” 


According to that little verse, the ideal 
humor for a school paper must have wide 
appeal. The jokes must be general 
enough in scope so that even a freshman 
may get their drift. The fact that the 
staff enjoys a joke does not mean that the 
entire school enjoys it. Every editor 
knows the temptation to print personal 
jokes that touch only a chosen and 
favored few. Boys and girls like to see 
their names in print, and such publicity 
means a certain amount of fame. If the 
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Wilkes-barre, Pennsylvania. 


The much-debated question of humor is very well treated in 
this article by Robert Becker of the Coughlin High School, 
Miss Marion A. Sturdevant 


is the efficient sponsor of publications. 


editor is not watchful, the same names 
will appear again and again, until the 
criticism may be justly made that the 
paper is printed for only a special group. 


Y ou may say that only a few indi- 


viduals are well enough known so that 
the “quips and cranks” on their names 
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will be generally understood. In a large 
high school, if the activities are im- 
partially handled, there are always 
enough prominent subjects in the various 
plays, entertainments, and what-not, to 
furnish endless variety of humorous ma- 
terial. In a small high school where 
everybody knows everybody else, any 
student would be well enough known so 
that a personal joke on him would be 
easily understood. Hence it is never 
necessary to harp continually on the 
same names. 


In our own school, as I have hinted 
above, each roll-call (or home-room) 
elects a reporter. This reporter hands 
in notes from his own group, of which a 
certain number may be “cracks” at his 
mates. In this way the humor is more 
general and more people are represented. 
We do not argue in favor of this method. 
It is a long-standing custom, and since 
our unusually large subscription (about 
1,600 out of 1,800) depends partly on this 


class representation, we hesitate 
to break away from the old 
habit. It is a far from perfect 
method, but it has its good 
points, in that it offers oppor- 
tunity to suggest and discuss 
good and bad kinds of humor. 
The sixty-odd reporters have 
frequent meetings, and during these 
meetings they talk over the kind of jokes 
wanted in the Journal. Examples of good 
and bad jests are presented, analyzed, and 
certain rules are laid down. This method 
does not accomplish miracles, but it does 
help to raise and maintain a standard. 
Definite instruction such as this is bound 
to have some results some day. We have 
much, oh, very much, to learn, but 
through these informal meetings we hope 
to arrive somewhere, sometime. 


Tus matter of personal humor needs 


a word of caution. Jokes directed at in- 
dividuals, unless carefully handled, may 
lead to hard feelings, even bitterness. 
Naturally, everybody likes to read a good 
crack at some one else’s expense, but 
these cracks must not be allowed to pass 
the limits of good taste and kindly feel- 
ing, for 

“Of all the griefs that harass the distrest, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest.” 
Any bit of fun that carries with it, no 
matter how subtly, the suspicion of scorn 
or contempt, has no place in a school 
paper. Also, as students are often sensi- 
tive about nationality, religion, personal 
appearance, jokes on such subjects must 
be handled with the greatest care. . They 
are in order, provided the victim gives 
his consent. This formality may seem at 
first glance, useless, but sad experience 
has made us wary. For instance, we 
have in our high school a huge colored 
lad weighing just short of 300 pounds, 
who answers to the name of John Wesley 
Bunch. “Wes” was a bit sensitive about 
adorning the columns of the Journal until 
we found that if he was prepared for 
such public appearance he rather enjoyed 
it. In fact, “Wes” liked this little poem, 
which related an actual occurrence. 

A joker quite sly had a hunch 

As to breaking a seat with a crunch. 

A deceptive old chair 

On the stage placed with care 

Caused one senior to land in a BUNCH. 
His plan proved to have quite a punch 
For the audience laughed until lunch. 
Here’s my moral: “Take care 

When selecting a chair,” 

For the scene amused more than one 

Bunch.” 
Please do not imagine I mean that 

every time anyone’s name appears in a 
funny column, his permission must be 
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received first. We would never be 
through asking, “May I please print your 
name?” We refer only to cases where 
nationality, color, religion, and kindred 
topics are in question. You may say, 
“But these form the basis of 1001 jokes. 
What material will be left if those are 
eliminated?” Plenty. As long as boys 
and girls go to school, there will always 
be love affairs, class-room blunders, 
chance remarks, public speeches—all 
these offer endless variety to the 
humorist. 


In developing home-made or school- 
made humor, the cartoonist plays an im- 
portant role. Almost any picture makes 
an appeal, but the cartoons or caricatures 
should be on subjects relating to our own 
particular school life, and not on outside 
topics. A good cartoonist may help tre- 
mendously in establishing rules of con- 
duct, etiquette, or even school policy. 
Most school affairs lend themselves to 
the cartoonist’s pen, and under careful 
direction the cartoons may be a powerful 
aid in educating the taste of the student 
body in other things as well as in humor. 
This, however, is too wide a field to be 
treated here, but there is no doubt that 
used in connection with editorial com- 
ment the comic strip or the clever 
caricature of some bad student habit may 
teach a stronger lesson or preach a finer 
sermon than any carefully prepared 
moral discourse. 


My next suggestion as to the kind of 


humor permissible is made after careful 
examination of what people really enjoy. 
Not long ago a famous college paper was 
taken off the stands. Why? Because its 
jokes were coarse, even vulgar. This 
sort of comedy should be forbidden, abso- 
lutely, in any school journal. The ques- 
tion may arise, “But if our readers 
laugh at such jests and like them, why 
not give them what they want?” Maybe 
they do like them. I doubt it, but if they 
do, then it is the business of the paper 
to build up a taste for decent, refined 
humor that carries with it no suggestion 
of indecency or vulgarity. A joke in 
good taste can be just as clever, just as 
mirth-provoking as one in bad taste. 
Some people may be so unfortunate as to 
see humor only in something crude or 
coarse. Then teach them something 
better. Teach them through the columns 
of the paper. Teach them through the 
editorials. Teach them through every 
entertainment in the school, that humor 
can be clever, enjoyable, and still be abso- 
lutely clean. A paper that descends to 
common, vulgar wit for the sake of 
amusing a certain group or class, pays 
too high a price for its popularity. No 
popularity and no long subscription list 
is worth even the slightest tinge of 
coarseness or indecency. I believe that 
not very much of such material gets intr 
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the high school papers, but I know that 
more than one editor has to fight against 
it. The students hear and see much 
would-be funny stuff outside that is 
tainted with questionable comedy and, not 
realizing its unpleasant flavor, offer the 
same sort of thing for publication. There 
is just one remedy for that kind of thing, 
and that is the red pencil of the editor. 


c UT it out, once and for all. You will 


find that most of your readers don’t 
really care for it—they only pretend they 
do because they do not wish to appear 
fussy or slow. We had an instance of 
that very fact about two weeks ago. Our 
senior play this year brought more laughs 


A 


than almost any other show I have ever 
seen. In the play there was not one 
questionable word, look, or act, and 
nobody wanted any. The comedy was 
clean, quick, and well done, and therefore 
intensely enjoyed. Can’t we work out 
the same kind of humor in our school 
journalism? Humor that does not give 
personal offense, humor that is clean, 
humor that is decent? The answer is 
YES. If it is true that the prosperity 
of a jest lies in the eye or mind of him 
that reads it, then the business of the 
school magazine is to train that mind to 
enjoy only what is really good; to find 
mirth only in humor that is wide in its 
appeal, friendly, decent, and kindly. 


Frequent Change of Editors 


By Mrs. Hazel A. Makin 


Mrs. Hazel A. Makin 


Mrs. Makin prepared this article for 
the meeting of the Oklahoma Interschol- 
astic Press Association, which was held 
at Norman, recently. She is the ad- 
viser of publications at Ponca City. 


IS question has been a more or less 

debated one. It seems to be one of 

the problems of every journalism 
instructor and _ supervisor. At first 
glance, it seems to have two sides of 
equal importance, but a more extensive 
investigation shows that the twenty 
teachers replying to an inquiry I had 
sent out had all experienced little success 
in a frequent change of editors. 

Each supervisor, replying definitely, 
stated one semester was often enough 
and all agreed that if the editor was 
good, not to change then. 

I found that most of the reasons given 
why there should not be a frequent 


change of editors correspond with my 
own ideas. 

Some of the teachers had tried dif- 
ferent methods varying from a change 
once a week to once each nine weeks, but 
all met with the same result—failure. 
Although many students had the oppor- 
tunity at the various staff positions, such 
frequent changes did not give the student 
ample time to really develop in that field. 
One week or even nine weeks is not 
enough for the student to really learn 
the job of an editor. It merely deprives 
the few who could develop into leaders 
of this opportunity. Not all students, 
and, in fact, not all persons, can be lead- 
ers in life, and it is far better to let 
these few grow than to give all a smat- 
tering idea. 


Tuen another fault with a more fre- 


quent change of editors is that they are 
not experienced, do not have a chance to 
get the real experience as he is off and 
another on, and it just means that the 
supervisor must do the editor’s work. 
This then defeats the real purpose of the 
course—“work by the students for the 
student body.” The students are really 
then deprived of the real training they 
should have. Let the others fill their re- 
spective positions in just as important a 
way as possible. 

The reporting staff should never be 
classed as inferior to the other posi- 
tions, for really, after all, it’s good re- 
porting that provides work for the 
editors. 

The whole thing can be based upon 4 
merit system. The student who shirks 
his beats, is late with his reported 
stories, should not have his name in the 
staff list that week. It might even work 
to rank the reporters as to the work 
accomplished each week. That could be 
easily done by listing them in order as to 
their rank. 

If the other staff members know that 
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there is a real live reporting group step- 
ping on their toes, they, too, are going 
to have to keep awake and working. The 
other staff members can be made to 
realize that if they are not on their jobs 
some live reporter will step up and the 
staff member will step down. I have 
worked out this plan with a great deal 
of success. The editor-in-chief is remind- 
ful that his job must be done or there 
will be another to replace him. This is 
understood from the beginning. 


Two YEARS ago it so happened that 
my editor, who was exceptionally good, 
was forced to quit school at the begin- 
ning of the second semester. At first I 
was bewildered. What was I to do for 
an editor, as the other staff members had 
only had one semester’s experience? 


This was the first time a thing like this 
happened to me. I carefully checked 
work on the staff, and in two days, found 
I had a girl who was just as able as the 
editor. I had only the one, but that was 
all I needed. 

The only time I would suggest a more 
frequent change than once a semester 
would be if the editor turned out to be 
a poor one. I would then discard all my 
ideas on the “frequent change of edi- 
tors” and get a new one. - 

The subject also brings up another 
question, “Who elects the editor?” If 
this power is in the hands of the student 
body, a “frequent change” is difficult 
even when necessary. When the super- 
visor at least appoints or recommends 
she very seldom errs; as she has worked 
so closely with the staff, she knows “who 
is who and why.” 


On the Lone Prairie 


The year was in the spring, and such 
a verdant beautiful spring the prairie 
had not seen in a long, long time. The 
hills stretched away in green coats but- 
toned with the glorious colors of prairie 
flowers. The cattle, sleek and fat, grazed 
lazily through the warm, spring days. 
The tanks were full of water. There was 
money in the banks. The ranchers 
smiled. Lady Prosperity, in all her 
buxom goodliness, had settled for a 
season in the land. 

Jerry’ Colwell, bachelor cowboy of the 
Doss Brothers Little Z Ranch, rode leis- 
urely through the green pastures, whistl- 
ing to himself. He rode with one leg 
swung over the horn of his saddle, his 
hat on the back of his head, and his 
eyes, keen and sharp to find irregulari- 
ties in the usual order of things, took in 
every aspect of the country about him. 
There in that big mesquite was a crow’s 
nest. He had better stop on his way 
back and tear it down. In a week or two, 
it would be full of ugly little, big-mouthed 
crows. If he let it go long, it would mean 
another generation of the birds, and 
Haven knew that there were enough of 
them now to be a nuisance in dirtying up 
water-tubs, and to be a danger in worry- 
ing sick cows. There was that old 
brindled cow’s calf. He had better drive 
it to the house on his way back; it had 
the most persistent case of worms that 
he had ever known. And there was a 
wild verbina. The flower reminded him 
that he intended to ride over to the 
Boogsberg section next Sunday. He 
wanted to make a call on that little school 
teacher before she went away to pass the 
Summer vacation. He had best ask the 
boss if he could get off just as soon as 
he got back to dinner. 

He rode down the side of a hill and 
crossed a creek. As he went his horse 
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snatched at the tall green grass that 
grew down by the water. The creek was 
not running, but there were fine clear 
pools at intervals along its course. A 
brown squirrel skipped its way over the 
limbs in that litle clump of live-oaks. The 
animal made him remember that he in- 
tended to catch the squirrel that was up 
in Two Section, and bring it to mate with 
this one. They were the only two that 
he knew of on the ranch, and he felt 
that their race ought to be propagated. 

He was riding now in a great flat val- 
ley where there were hundreds of cattle 
shambling slowly through the high 
prairie grass. He rode up on a little 
knoll, and cupping his hands into a mega- 
phone, he let out a series of yells that 
followed each other in a strange discord 
of wailings, punctured with short cries. 
The cattle stopped their grazing, and 
those that were not too lazy began to 
lope easily toward him. Even on the dis- 
tant hills from which the sound of the 
calling was just now echoing, he saw 
them moving down the slope in the di- 
rection of the knoll. He dismounted and 
unstrapped a sack of salt from behind his 
saddle. With careful precision he began 
to let the salt run out of the sack in 
little piles spaced at wide intervals on 
the rocks and flat places of grass around 
the knoll. Already the cattle had arrived, 
bawling and snorting. They eyed the 
man and his horse and then began to 
lick up the salt. Jerry watched them 
for a time, searching among the calves 
for cases of worms, and looking at every 
animal’s mouth for traces of tin cans or 
wire or anything else that might have 
caught there. He counted the cattle and 
then rode on. 

As he began to climb up on the hills 
again, he rode up through a jagged gully 
where the rain storms had washed away 


.off these rattlers. 


the top soil and left the different col- 
ored clay strata open to view and to the 
reflection of the sunlight. A long low 
rattling sound made him stop and prick 
his ears. It was such a sound as autumn 
leaves make when they rustle, or as a 
katydid fiddles out, or as two dry beans 
in a small wooden box might make. And 
yet, it was ever-so-much more an alive 
and ominous sound. It was the unmis- 
takable warning of the ratlesnake. The 
horse’s ears were cocked, and he stood 
rigid. Jerry glanced carefully about, and 
then under the shade of a mesquite bush 
about five feet away he discovered a twin- 
ing mass of gray scales. He turned his 
horse, rode to the mouth of the gully, 
dismounted, and arming himself with 
some loose stones, stalked carefully up 
the gully again. He fired all of his 
stones at the flat triangular head with its 
beady little eyes and its sharp fangs that 
licked out angrily. All the while the 
snake’s body coiled and turned, and its 
tail with the rattlers held aloft shook out 
its sickening song. A great feeling of 
disgust welled up in Jerry. He spat 
upon the ground, uttered an oath, snatch- 
ed_up the dead limb of a mesquite, and 
entered the battle again with a delightful 
cruelty. The stones had served to mad- 
den the reptile; so the sport of the con- 
test was great. Jerry beat and beat, the 
snake dodged and dodged, struck again 
and again. However, Jerry managed to 
keep it from a dangerous coil, and fi- 
nally when he had stunned it, he pushed’ 
back the bush with his hand, placed his 
boot upon its head, and with a feeling of 
satisfaction, ground his heel into the dirt. 

“Now do something, you old son-of-a- 
bitch,” he said triumphantly. With a 
stick he dragged the snake out of the 
bush. Its still active muscles made it 
writhe and curl and turn. It was a good 
five feet long, and it had nine rattlers. 
Jerry took a sharp-edged rock and beat 
He wrapped them up 
in cigarette papers for his collection. He 
turned the snake over so that its yellow 
belly shown to the sky and would thus 
please the Indian gods so much that it 
would rain. And then he, rolling and 
lighting a cigarette as he went, turned 
back to his horse. 


He went on up the gully and rode out 
on the flat top of the hill. Jerry yawned 
and looked over the country. It was a 
marvelous view, stretching away to the 
purple Palo Pinto hills over eighty miles 
away. Ranch houses gleamed little white 
dots in the field of green valleys and 
hills. The luxurious mesquites, their 
languid leaves drooping, waved in the 
gentle breeze. Cattle, red and white 
faces, browsed through the fine lanscape. 
A jack-rabbit jumped up and ran skip- 
ping across a small portion of the pic- 
ture. Down at the very foot of the hill 
a coyote loped out into view, but upon 
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seeing the man turned and ran quickly 
out of sight. Three crows soared and 
glided, black against the great white 
clouds of the sky. Far away over the 
hills came the sad and long whistle of a 
freight train. Jerry puffed casually at 
his cigarette. 
“God, but 
wearily. 


it’s lonosome,” he said 
“The Lit.” 
Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 
Here is a story of atmosphere. We 
think it is cleverly painted to fit its back- 
ground. Very well done. 


What Type for the Well- 
Dressed Newspaper 


(Continued from Page 4) 
comment on what constitutes sound news- 
paper dress practice. Space (and popu- 
lar interest in the subject) being some- 
what limited, it will perhaps serve to do 
its small bit in encouraging care and con- 
sideration of factors frequently -over- 
looked, but of increasing importance. 
Through the courtesy of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, students, and 
others interested in getting informative 
material, are invited to receive The Lino- 
type News (a bi-monthly publication 
exceedingly attractive in type dress) 
which devotes its columns, both physi- 
cally and editorially, toward the ideal of 
better newspapers. A _ request to be 
placed on the mail-list to the Publicity 
Department of the Company at 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York City, is all 
that is necessary. 


Here and There 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Voleanic Eruption,” “Tanning of Raw 
Skins,” “Self Pruning in Elms,” and 
“Methods of Skeleton Construction.” 

An excellent article, entitled “How to 
Make a Mineral Collection,” completes 
the major articles. This is illustrated 
by diagrams and a chart of New York 
City and vicinity. 

» * 


Science Columns 

Both the Kennard Junior High and the 
Glenville High of Cleveland have science 
columns in their publications. 

In a recent issue, the former junior 
high newspaper, under the caption of 
“Sugar-Coated Science,” appeared an ar- 
ticle about the rings of Saturn, while the 
latter carried a story about the Phlogis- 
ton theory of combustion. 

These two columns are not innovations 
but tend to tie up with the newspaper 
various phases of school work. If the 
newspaper is to be a school project, then 
this idea certainly points in the right 
direction. 
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Daily News Group Started 

A journalism class in the Bracken- 
ridge High School, San Antonio, Texas, 
is divided into five groups, each of which 
is responsible for the news of the day to 
which it is assigned. 

This plan surely is a democratic one 
because it allows everyone in the large 
class to write school news. 

At the head of each group is an issue 
editor who checks on the members who 


have assigned stories. 
* 7 


Normal Schools! 

Please read the following and follow 
good advice: 

Dear Staff Members: 

About a baker’s dozen of the Norm 
and Flyer staff members are planning to 
attend the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association Convention in New York on 
March 8 and 9, 1929. We shall leave 
early Friday morning so as to be there 
for the first meeting and shall remain 
until after the Columbia University play 
on Saturday afternoon. Besides wonder- 
ful talks and exhibits, there will be a 
special teacher training conference, and, 
best of all, a banquet just for our group 
on Friday evening at the John Jay Hall. 
The rest of the evening is free for other 
social engagements. 

Won’t you arrange this year to send 
a few delegates at least? We are 
anxious to meet fellow students from 
other Teacher Training Institutions, 
especially those interested in student 
publications. We promise a wonderful 
time. This is our fourth visit. Does 
not that speak for itself? Will all in- 
terested communicate with us at once, 
Miss Elizabeth Rosengarten, of the Phil- 
adelphia Normal School, is chairman of 
the Teacher Training Section of the 
G..3:2..&. 

Cordially yours, 
Mary V. Maginnis, ’29, 
Student Adviser. 
* + * 


Shopping Contest Held 

Using the advertisers who placed “ads” 
in their publication, “The Calumet Her- 
ald” of Hammond, Indiana, conducted a 
Christmas shopping contest. 

Three prizes were awarded to students 
and one to a faculty member. All prizes 
were contributed by firms advertising in 
the “Herald”. 

The following list was considered the 
winner: 

Grand Herald, Flowers from Arthur 

Schutz. 
Grandpap Herald, Three Books from 
Groves Stationery Store. 

Mother Herald, Electric Coffee Perco- 

lator from Scheper’s Drug Store. 

Father Herald, Eastman Kodak from 

Nelson’s Drug Store. 
Sonny, a Mechanical Toy from Sum- 


mers Pharmacy. 

Alice, Permanent Wave from Kay 
Beauty Shoppe. 

Junior, Shoe Skates from Millikan’s 
Sport Shop. 

William, Overcoat and Shirt from H., 
C. Lytton & Sons. 


Nancy, Baldwin Piano from O’Donnell 
Music Co. 


Dexter Wright, 
Cousins, Inc. 
* * * 


Commencement Special 

A commencement supplement to the 
“Longwood Ledger,” Cleveland, Ohio, 
appeared January 17, 1946, in the form 
of the “John Hay Daily.” 


This prophetic issue carried many in- 
teresting news articles about the doings 
of some of the members of the class in 
1946 as well as the pictures and write- 
ups of all the graduates. 


Wrist Watch from 


The supplement’s name was chosen be- 
cause a new high school building, John 
Hay, is being erected and will be com- 
pleted by next fall. 


* * * 


Thrift Week Observed 


The “Roosevelt News” of Seattle, 
Washington, recently carried an article 
about the observation of Thrift Week. 
Between the dividing slugs of each front- 
page article 


Will Ed and Carroll 
See You Here? 


When? 
March 8 and 9 
Where? 
Here on the Columbia University 


campus, 116 Street and Broadway, 
New York City. 
Who? 

YOU—all of you — interested in 
school publication work, for Ed and 
Carroll are coming again this year 
from Orlando, Florida and Sacra- 
mento, California, respectively. “Ed” 
Mokray and Carroll Johnson, I mean. 

Why? 

To have a good time, see a good 
show, meet some interesting people 
who may solve your problems in pub- 
lication work, and hear some practical 
speakers and helpful discussions. 

Ed and Carroll would not make the 
effort to secure money enough to tra- 
verse this distance if they had not re- 
ceived some benefit from being present 
previously. 

How? 

Any means from the ancient use of 
the “pedes” to the Wright whirl-wind 
motor. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL 
Contest and Convention 


of the 
COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
March 8th and 9th, 1929 


“Where the World of School Publications Gathers” 


ARE YOU COMING TO THE CONVENTION? 


TWO DAYS—FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, MARCH 8-9, 1929 

Talks by leading AUTHORS, JOURNALISTS, PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, in 
General and Departmental Meetings. 

Moving Picture Lecture. 

Round Table Discussions led by outstanding student editors and faculty 
advisers. 

Convention Luncheon—over a thousand seated. 

The Varsity Show at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


USE THE RAILROAD 


Since many of the railroad companies have given the C. S. P. A. 
delegates reduced rates in the past, it is possible that this offer may be 
withdrawn next year by some of the companies. 


The reason for this is that the delegates have made the trip to New 
York by train but have gone home by some other means. By so doing 
he reduced rate is forfeited and both the railroad and the passenger, in a 
sense, are the losers. 


Kindly co-operate with the railroads in this matter. 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS IT! 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Secretary, Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
406 John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York City 
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Hotel Bretton Hall 


Welcomes 


the Columbia Scholastic 


Press Association 
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At Broadway, 85th to 86th Streets, Hotel Bretton Hall is ideally located as your New York 
home while attending the convention. It is justa few minutes from convention headquarters at 
Columbia University and a few minutes, too, from Times Square although away from its noise and 
congestion. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR DELEGATES 


Large Double Room and Bath for Two Persons $2.50 Each 

Two Large Rooms and Bath for Three or Four Persons $2.00 Each 

Single Room, Adjoining Bath $2.50 
Delegates will enjoy Bretton Hall’s home-like hospitality, service and its convenient location. 


The subway at the door brings you to the entrance of Columbia in a few minutes. Surface cars, 
the elevated and the Fifth Avenue Bus also give added transit conveniences to all parts of the city. 


DELEGATES ARE REQUESTED TO MAKE RESERVATIONS EARLY 


HOTEL BRETTON HALL 


Broadway—85th to 86th Streets _ New York City 








